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NONPORrWL EDUCATION: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS^ 

for^oV^^r'"^!?** has stirred up recently In non- 

£^.^0^^'^''?^^^°" ^ potential means of tackling the 
educational lags and deficiencies of the less devilopid 
countries. An indication of this interest is a mljor inter- 

research prc-^r^ct of the International Cr^vncll for 
Educational Development, focusing on the role a- V^- nc- 
tlons of nonformal education in achieving the roa-: of 
rural development in the develoning couStrleI.%M';> for 
Obvious reasons the conclusions of this still or-goin«: 
study cannot be reported on at this date, there are a 

o^r"^?®? generalizations which come to the 
onl^«fo^«, ^one increasing numbers of 

^^"^ designers of educational programs of both 
inT^^^'"^ nonformal varieties. Some of these, presented 
P?MnJJ?.S^^^r' ^^i^^^ J° significance of nonformal 
foi^«? obstacles to the progress of non- 

£n?T'!L^ ^^°!; V®^^ promising trends; and the 

education in the (^.ontoxt of the 
development of the total education syst/jp. 

I. SIGNIFICANCE OP NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

«io-«J?!o««^^i"®"°®^°^ "^^^■"'^ ^"'■'■■''^ has given a new 

ciunmet? '^on^o^al educat 'o.n .he developing 

A» Denied ed ucational opportunitlQA a nri resource 
constraints — ■ ' "" 

4.W ^Since the early 1960s governments of most countries in 

regions of the world - Asia, 
i f • ^J^" America - have launched heroic efforts 
to make the primary level of education as close to universal 



The writer is Indebt^^d for much of the substance of 
this paper to his colleagues in the Nonformal Education 
project of the International Council for Educational Devel- 

'^"^^^y '° ^'•^"^^^^ Director Philip H? Coombs. 
The writer alone is responsible for the views expressed in 
this paper. 

^Nonformal education is defined as any organized 
educational activity carried on outside the graded, age- 
specific, and diploma-oriented formal system. Nonformal 
programs may be designed as supplement, follow-uo or sub- 
stitute to formal programs. Exair.oles of prevalent nonformal 
programs Include agricultural extension and farraer training 
programs, home economics courses for girls, youth club pro- 
grams with substantial educational ob,1ectlves, literacy pro- 
cD?r>- E^^ll occu-P'oional skill training for youths and adults.and 
hKJC health, -/.utrition, and family>-planning programs. 



as poaslMe and an soon as possible. 3 Impreeslve progress 
has been nade since then In these regions In expanding primary 
education. Between i960 and 1968. total enrolment in these 
regions (excluding Mainland China) increased by over 50 
percent (See Table 1). Yet ^6 percent of primary school- 
age children are estimated to be currently out of school in 
the developing countries.^ 



Table 1. 



Asia* 

Africa 

Latin 



Progress in Primary Education Enrolment « 
1960/61 - 1967/68 



Enrolment in Primary- 
Education (in thou- 
sa nds) 

1^67/^ 



1960/61 
87.236 
18,931 
26,973 



132,567 
29,322 
^♦0,751 



Percentage of Primary 
A ge-Group Enroled 
1966/61 1"9C?/5B 



50 
60 



55 
i»0 

75 



•Excluding People's Renubllc of China, North Korea 
and North Vietnam. 

Source: Unesco Office of Statistics 



But even this is an underestimation of the problem, 
because the usual educational statistics hide serious de- 
ficiencies of the formal system in the lorm of very high 
drop-out, repetition and the gross urban-rural disparities 
in enrolment, not to mention the fact that many remain 
virtually illiterate even after <jfficlally completing the 
primary cycle. 



^Note Unesco-sponsored International conferences of 
Ministers of Education in Karachi (I960), Addis Ababa (1961 ) 
and Santiago (1962) where regional plans for achieving 
universal primary education by 1970 in Latin America and 
by 1980 in Asia and Africa were adopted. 

^International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Education Sector V/orking Paper, Sept, 1971, P". 19. 
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A Unesco study in Latin America in the 1960s Indicates 
the extent of drop-out and repetition and the sharp urban- 
rural difference, (See statistics for Colombia as a 
sample in Table 2). In Colombia, for example, of every 
1,000 urban children startinjr primary school in 1962, 273 
could be expected to comolete five grades In urban areas 
and only 37 would do so in the rural areas. 5 

The quantitative measures of wastage say nothing 
about the quality of the lessons taught* An experienced 
observer in Thailand asserts that a large number of those 
who complete the four-year primary cycle in that 
country is-, functionally illiterate and the ma.jority 
lapses into illiteracy three years after completing the 



Table 2 

Promotion, Repetition, and Dropout Rates in Primary Schools 
S:?own for Urban an d Ru ral Areas An Colombia (19651 



§ (per 
1000 



Urban 



Grade 



>rr epeatlng 
or dropning 
out 



# (per 
1000 



Rural 

T"repeat- 
ing or dr 



.1 


Promotion 


6i|8 


35 


382 


62 




Repetition 


202 




2qp 






Dropout 


150 




319 




2 


Promotion 


175 


23 


271 


73 




Repetition 


171 




256 






Dropout 






470 




3 


Promotion 


776 


22 


ilOl 


60 




ReDetlticn 


m 




165 






Dropout 


76 




434 




H 


Promotion 


820 


18 


HBO 


52 




Repetition 


llH 




115 






Dropout 


66 




405 





Source: Unesco. 

Wastap-.e ^Drop-out , Repetition and School Reta r dation . Prepared 
for the International Conference on Education, 32nd Session, 
Geneva, 1-9 July 1970 (Paris: June 24, 1970 - ED/BIfi/CONPINTED 
32/Ref. 1), pp. D-I.T.44-45. 
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An aggregate measure of "was-case" as a result of drop- 
out and repetition is the ratio of total number of student 
years invested per successful graduate and the duration of 
the cycle. r>-ean value of this ratio is 2.00 in Africa, 
1.90 ir. Ldt!''. /.nve/zica and I.31 in Asia - the ideal ratio 
of coux-'sej, 15 1. 00. Source: Unesco Office of Statistics. 
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fourth grade. ^ In a Latin American country, 5^ percent students 
who had six years of primary education were below the normal 
Hh grade achievement level in their readinc and writinr 
abilities. ' 

Measuring total resources devoted by a country to its 
education is an almost impossible task. Unef*co's estimate 
is that total educational expenditure in the world in I960 
was US$ S'lj'^OO million or 3.02 percent of world Gross 
National Product and rose to US$ 131,600 million or ^.2^ 
percent of world ONP (excluding Mainland China) in 1968. 
Public education expenditure during these years grew much 
faster than the rate of increase of student enrolment. 
(See Table 3). 



Table 3. Annual Percentage Increase of School Enrolment 
and Public Educational Expenditure, 1960-6» 

Annual * increase in Annual % increase in 
enrolment at all levels Public spending 
1960-68 1960-68 1967-68 

Asia 

(excluding 
Mainland 

China) 5.6 11. 1 12.6 

Africa 6.2 10.0 9-2 



Utin America 6.2 11.3 10.8 

Source: Unesco Office of Statistics cited by the International 
Commission on the Development of Education. 



"Nicholas Bennett, "The Need for Educational Trans- 
formation: From the Marginal to the Utopian," Paper 
presented to the Advanced Training Seminar on Educational 
Planning and Management, The Asian Institute for Planning 
and Administration, New Delhi, Nov. 20 - Dec. 2, 1972. 
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It Is difficult to believe that this rate of Increase 
In educational expenditure can be sustained Indefinitely by 
the developing nations. A slowlnp-dowrf l-:: probably already 
emerglnr. as't-hfe 1967-68 Increase In educational budpret 
(which Is less than the nean annual Increase for 196O-68 
In all three regions) sunr.ests (see Table 3). 

The squeeze on resources and the wastar;e factors nake 
It difficult for most of the developlnr countries to offer 
within the foreseeable future the conventional nrinary 
school opportunities to all members of the age-group. But 
there Is an additional exacerbating factor — the high rate 
of population growth. This rate Is typically close to 
three percent per year In developing nations cor.pared to 
l.lO percent In Morth America and 1.01 percent in Europe- 
USSR during 1960-68-,. Population growth alone requires two 
to three percent addition to school facilities in the less 
developed countries. In addition, the resultant demographic 
structure imposes additional resource constraints in 
the form of a high proportion of young dependents demanding 
educational and other services from a relatively small 
work force. o 

The aggregate statistics presented above hide the 
extremes of educational deprivation in the least developed 
countries and the least developed regions of countries where 
10 to 20 percent of children or even less can effectively 
enjoy the benefits of primary schools. 



B. Questions about the relevance of formal education 

Questions have arisen regarding the relevance of the 
content and method of formal primary and secondary schools 
to the needs of the majority of young people in develoned 
countries. . These schools are typically oriented to nreparing 
students for the next higher level of formal education instead 
of preparing then for life* even though only a small fraction 
of primary school leavers can and do go to the secondary 
and higher levels. Notice, for Instance, the fact particularly 
evident In Africa, that the expansion of prinary school 



Population under ?.0 constitutes 52 percent of the 
tot'U In India, r)3 Percent in Brazil and 57 percent in 
Colombia compared to 38 oercent in USA, 33 percent in Japan 
and 28 p(?rcent in Sweden. Statistical Office of the U.N. 
Demo pirap ldc Yearbook. 1070, 'Nev; Yoi'lt. United Nations, 1971- 
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enrolment Invariably leads to pressure for more places 
In secondary schools and ultimately In the universities. 
Meanwhile, Jobs that required a primary certificate begin 
to ask for a secondary or even a college certificate, further 
increasing the pressure on progressively higher levels of 
formal schooling. The organization and processes of schools 
have proved to be highly resistant to attempts in various, 
countries to make the primary and the secondary stares 
"terminal." ^ ^ 

The contents of formal curricula are often remarkably 
unrelated to the learners' environment and realities and 
the development needs of rural areas. Though many countries 
have been attempting eurrlcular and methods reform, science, 
civics, and even agriculture continue to be taught from the 
pages of text b-oks inside a classroom rather than from the 
living nature and the community Just beyond the school 
windows. In many West African nations teaching in primary 
schools takes place In French Instead of the language of the 
students. 

By Its very structure and methodology, a formal school 
is designed to satisfy only a part of what may be defined 
as a package of minimum learning needs for youths pre- 
paring for adult roles In a developing country. Without 
going Into elaborate academic arguments. It can be said that 
the elements of such a minimum package will Include, with 
great local variations In details: a) basic communication 
skills - reading, wlrtlng, speech, and calculation; b) initia- 
tion into the world of work; c) knowledge and understanding 
required for building a wholesome and healthy home environ- 
ment and family life; andd) skills and understanding needed 
for performing civic and community responsibilities. Under 
the best of circumstances, formal schools help to acquire 
only the coiraaunlcatlon skills and barely scratch the surface 
of the others. Consequently, even if formal primary 
education expands to serve the entire primary school age- 
group and its quality is substantially Improved, many 
elements of the minimum learning requirements for youths 
would still remain. unsatisfied. 

And what happens to the vast numbers of young people 
left out of schools so far and who are to be left out or 
dropped out In the future? In East Africa, 70 nercent of 
new entrants to tht» labor force have had no primary education 
or have had only an Incomplete primary course. Most of 
these workers will remain in the labor force In the year 2000 
as unskilled llliterat.e subsistence farmers or semi -employed 
slum-dwellers unless some measures are taken. 
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Pomal schools, trith their d.e facto discrinination 
against the most disa'^vantag^cl «7nd the poorest, hrve helped 
to perpetuate or even accentuate the social ineruities and 
injustices insteo.r' of servincj as the great eoializer of 
opportunities they tjere 'neant to be. This c'iscrimination 
arises fron the fact that many young people are in the first 
place left out of the formal systenr then, itc structure 
an<?. content are gecured to the needs of those gmall pro- 
portions of students i;ho go on to higher levels of education, 
thus in fact shoving by the v/ayside all but those \rho 
proceed to hir^her levels. Ami the lucky ones usually turn 
out to be ones ^^d\:h inherited social and econonic privileged 
even T/hen conscious efforts are made by the educational 
system to ecnjalize educational opportunities. ^ 



C. -^rowin^ a^yareness of tlic inportarco o f 1 i f 3- long 
education 

The concf^.pt oc education as limited in tine (to •'school 
age*') and confined in ??r*r.cc (to school buildings) is beginning 
to be guestionecl. l e have noted that tvo large population 
groups, consisting of these vho never go to a school and 
those who go to school and drop out early, are not helped 
any v;av by the foxmal_school. Then there are other large 
groups including tho^e V7ho complete a relatively high level . 
of education but are hardly equi^^ped for the rrorld of work 
or even adult life^ those who find their training ill 
adapted to the economic opportunities, and those in jobs 
needing new l:no^.- ledge and skills in order to adapt to tech- 
nical progress. Existing forr.al schools ^re of little help 
to these groups. 7^11 of these groups need educational 
opportunities v/hich must go beyond the traditional age- 
range for formal courses. The notion that one has to accumu- 
late all his educational credit between the ages of five and 
twenty and that this vx»uld serve hi^ for the rest of his life 
is obsolete in today's fast pace of econonic and social changes. 

Confining education to a specific age-span as a full- 
time activity inrosos unnecessary rigidities on tho -^.duca- 
ticnal process, deprives many of educational opportunities 
and accentuates the artificial rejnoteness of education from 
life and society. !Tiat is significant about the idea of life- 



is.h. Halsey^ 'Tducation and Pocial Change," (Paris, 
Unesco, 1972, document of the International romnission on 
Educationp.l 'Development, ^^pirions Cori'-is 53). 
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long education is not so much the actual provisions of 
educational opportunities that trin maJ-.c lifs-lonry education 
a reality — only because this desirable goal is not easily 
achievable - but the concept itself that helns break the 
rigid structures of formal schools and spur thouqhts on 
rossiblo alternatives. 

The nonfcmal alternatives to the tra«^itional forr.al 
ischools can, at least potentially, serve nar.v learning 
needs v;hich othen.'isc would remfiir. unserved. There are 
inherent advantages in nonformal education ich r»ake it 
potentially nore effective ^'here formal institutions have 
proved unsuitable. These advantages are a) the high flexi- 
bility of nonformal education and its adaptability to- local 
circumstances, to changing needs, to the convenience of its 
clients, and to virtually any type of subject riatter and 
learning objectives; b) its freedom to try now and uncon- 
ventional approaches (mailing it evt,n a useful experimental 
laboratory for formal education) ; c) its ability to 'nobilize 
and utilize (often at low coat or no cost) a wide range of 
human talent not ordinarily available or acceptable to formal 
education, and to make off-hour use of 'Bxisting physical 
facilities at considerable saving in capital costs; d) its 
potential for tapping m.ary different sources of support., 
public and private; and e) its free^'on from rigid, standardized 
admissions requirements and similar constraints of forTnal 
education, giving it the capacity to servo all '-ieople, re- 
gardless of their age and educational background. 



II. OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS CP NONPORMAL EDUCATION AND SOME 
PROirilSIUG SIGNS 



Despite the potentialities and advantages of non formal 
education, its progress in developing nations nas been slow. 
Many obstacles stand in tlie way of nonformal programs' playing 
a more prominent role in the total educational scene of these 
nations. 

Since deficiencies in formal education are most glaringly 
evident in rural areas of the developing countries, and national 
development is largely a rural development problem in these 
predominantly rural countries, educational change must focus on 
remedying tlxe deficiencies of rural education and on ways 
of making education more attuned to the needs of rural develop- 
ment. This is especially so when one considers the role of 
nonformal education, because much of the irrelevance of tradi- 
tional formal education to rural situations and its neglect of 
rural needs can be remedied by incorporating nonformal programs 
into the rural learning system. An essential precondition, 
therefore, for systematic progress of nonformal education are 
clear concepts of goals and criteria of rural development and 
definition of priorities in national development plans. 

Unfortunately, a clear view of the goals and priorities 
in rural development does not exist in most countries even 
though their national plan documents often routinely proclaim 
the iiaportance of rural develo^jment. in many countries with 
relatively high growth rate of the Gross National Product {GUP) 
during tiie past two decades, the rural areas have been used as 
the supplier of raw materials and cheap labor for the growth of 
the wrodem sector and urban industries. In the allocation of 
development funds, the balance has been almost always tilted in 
favor of the industries and the urban areas. Moreover, rural 
development has tended to be equated with mere agricultural 
growth wiui little regard for other basic goals of development 
generation of employment; equitable distribution of income; 
improvement in health, nutrition, and housing, etc. 

The absence or inadequacies of concepts and priorities of 
rural develooment stand as a fundamental inpediment because 
tJriese should set the context for education, help define the 
educational tasks, and provide the criteria of assessing 
educational perfonaance. 

Signs of progress towards overcoming tiiis obstacle are 
becoraing evident. Economists and development planners have 
beconte disillusioned with the relentless pursuit of tiie growth 
of GWP which iias been the cornerstone of development policy 
in the non-socialist countries for the past quarter century. 
Here is tue confession of bne such chaser of GNP: 

It is txine that we stand economic theory on its 
head ana tise if we get any better results... First, 

t- :m prcblfiSA of c'efsiopraent must £>e defined as a 
seiecjfcivK a^ctack on tl-ie worst form of poverty. 
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Develojpwent goala nust be cl^fined in terms of 
progressive reduction and eventual elimination 
of malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, squalor, 
unemployment, and inequali';ies , , , let us worry 
about tii«i content of Gi:;P even more tiian its rate 
of increasu. 

He goes on to suggest that tiie development goals of the 
less developed nations siiould also be defined in tor:.«i; of a 
minimum (or threshold) consumption standards that must be 
readied in a decade or so; that tiie problems of distribution 
should be given as much weight as the. concern for more 
production in development planning; emd that employment 
generation should be a priraary objective of planning. 10 

Such redefinition of development objectives and 
criteria, also advocated by the United Nations in its statement 
of strategy for the Second United nations Development Decade, 
inevitably directs the focus of development planning to tiie 
needs and problems of all-round rural development in the less 
developed world. ^ 

One of tiie fundamental problems of rural development is 
that each rural region is unique in its problems, needs, 
resources and potentialities and no standard development program 
designed oy t*ie natioiial planning commission fits tiie region. 
Experiments with integrated rural development projects in 
several countries with assistance from international and 
bilateral agencies are attempts to deal with this problem. 
In these projects, a manageable and relatively homogeneous 
geographical area is taken as a unit of planning and imple- 
mentation of all-round phased d-^velopment of the area and 
the necessary management structure and institutions are built 
up within the area. The necessary educational and skill 
development programs are designed in the context of the overall 
development plan and goals of the region. The management 
system for development for tho region may begin as an highly 
authoritarian organization directed mostly by outsiders from 
the area; but usually the aventual goal is to give the local 
people a central role in plannii^g, decision-making and 
iuipleraentation of tlie development program. 



•^".ialibub-ul-Haq, "Employment in li)70s^ A New Perspective." 
Presentation at the 12th V7orld Conference of the Society for 
International Jevelcpment, 16-19 ilay 1971, Ottawa, Canada. 

^^United Nations General Assembly, 17 October 1970, "An 
International jjavelopment Strategy for the Second United 
Wations Developuent Decade." 
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ran,, ^ ! an integrated rural development project is 

Sth tL^nt??'^^^^'^"*^'^^? °^ Ethiopia. Launched in 1968 
with tecnnicsl and financial assistance from the Swedish 

f??:^T^.«^ntn°P'"^''*' Agency, the project aims at improving 
^.iiiLfJ^^'^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^ough the coordinated 

management of agriculture, education, health and 'ion 
anci institutionax and physical iafrastructure d -t 

^"''^fff projects in other areas, whi^.. .Jfer 
t^t ftL'-'' details and eiaphases but resemble in 
t^fi JT"" ^^testing and developing the organization 
ana methodoloov nf i-orrirtn.ni ..,..^1 j t . . . , 



Several countries are endeavoring to achieve a greater 
coordination among development programs and agencies at 
national, regional, and local levels as well as to decontralize 
tne project preparation phase of development planning at least. 
Tnese countries, in a sense, are tryiiig to achieve on a national 

^S?^!^?^"'®-*^^ ^'f integrated regional development 

projects. I.e., bringing tlie bureaucratically fragmented 
activities of the national government f.ogether to bear upon 
the proi^iems of rural areas and to delegate planning and 
implementation responsibilities closer to tiie village. In 
the Indian ConuTianity Development Program, for instance, the 
country has been divided into Blocks (of 70,000 to 100,030 
people) where a.i interdisciplinary team of development special- 
ists under a Block Development Officer is posted; a village 
level worker serves about 10 villages as a multi-purpose 
development agent, and a three-tier Panchayat (local council) 
structure with representative bodies at the Iccal, block, and 
district levels permits the local people to play a role in 
the planning and execution of community development actions 
m thwir area. 

In Kenya, an iuter-ministerial National Rural Development 
committee conciders all development programs which affect rural 
life. Similarly m the district, a district development commit- 
tee of uistrict officials and a district development advisory 
committee of public representatives help plan ana implement 
tne district level development programs. A national Board of 
Adult Eaucatiou and district adult education committees serve 
more or less as tecnnical committees with respect to nonformal 
education for the national and district development coordina- 
tion bodies. 

These organizational, administrative, and methodological 
experiments, ex&n\ples of whica can be found in other countries 
than tnose mentioned a4:;ove, are helping to dispel the lack of 
clarity about the means and content of rural development, 
m turn cifirlPving the role of nonformal education, and 
establish in q i!-i linkage with other development actions. 

O'vther specifically "educational" obstacles to the progress 
of nonformX cviccation can be grouped under the following 
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major categories, 

A. Narrovmef?- of the concept of education 

We have i ti^'.at education is too often equated with 
schooling — with all its structural and methodological 
rigidities. Typically, educational planning means the planning 
of formal schooling; educational data provide statistics 
relating to school programs? and problems of educational 
resources are considered in relation only to formal education 
within tlie jurisdiction of the liinistry of Education. 

Most couiitries, however, have launched sporadic and isolated 
programs through a variety of government agencies (usually 
other than tiie tlinistries of Education) , and through voluntary 
and private efforts aimed at bridging the enormous educational 
gaps left by tlie formal system, particularly in serving rural 
people Who are the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the less developed countries. 

But these programs remain limited in their impact. There 
is no attempt to view all of these activities — along with 
the formal system — as forming a total educational effort 
that can be developed and shaped to meet the totality of 
educational rdquirements of a country. 

Several countries are trying to byeak loose from this 
Mrrow view of education. Tanzania, for example, has outlined 
a strategy for building a nationwide learning system which 
includes the formal graded system and planned activities beyond 
formal schooling designed to develop the skills, knowledge, 
capacities, and attitudes of the population. This strategy 
is expected to lead ultimately and progressively to the elimina- 
tion of the sharp distinction between formal and nonformal 
programs . 

The educational reform law of Peru, promulgated in 1972, 
goes beyond pe<iagogic reforms in formal schools and envisages 
structural changes in the total learning system, accepts tiie 
principle of life-long education, and proclaima the right of 
each individual to education that would be provided by a 
variety of formal ana nonformal means. The law seeks to break 
away from traditional educational programs confined to "a 
formal teaching operation linking pupil and master through a 
one-way relationsnip limited in time on both sides. "12 

A committee for "education sector review" in Ethiopia hao 
suggested a development strategy for education that envisages 
basic structural changes in the first and second levels of 
jformai oduoation and a prominent and parallel role for nonformal 




12 

International Commission on the Development' of Education, 
Learning to be: The World of Education Today and Tomorrow. 
Paris, Unesco, 1972, p. xaz. ' 
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education.'''^ 

B« Fracgnentation of organization and program 

At least hdlf a dozen ministries and numerous private 
and semi-public agencies offer various kinds of educational 
programs which can be categorized as nonformal. This division 
of responsibility/ by itself/ is not the problem; rather/ the 
multiplicity of initiatives and effort can infuse vigor, 
efficiency/ and realism in these programs/ provided the 
different organizations can work wi^.hin a conmon framework 
of educational objectives and tasks complementing each other's 
programs. 

The problem arises, v^en different organizations launch 
their own programs without any coordination and any effort to 
educational needs of a country or a region. The result of 
this is duplication/ wastage of resources and energy/ and 
working at cross purposes v^ile the needs of large numbers 
of potential clients remain unsatisfied. To take a typical 
example/ a ministry or department of youth affairS/ a depart- 
ment of adult education/ and an agency for agricultural 
extension might organize/ sponsor/ or support in the same 
rural region/ a number of nonfonnal educational activities 
which would have a large measure of overlap in clientele/ 
contents of program/ and objectives. The programs of all 
three organizations would mc ^t likely serve/ at least partially/ 
the out-of-school rural adolescents/ attempt to remedy the 
general educational deficiencies of the clients and equip 
then with some occupational skillS/ and generally aim at helping 
the clients live a more productive and meaningful life in the 
irural communityo But even if such different organizations 
offer programs with distinct contents and objectives/ for 
the client/ these should together form a coherent whole in 
terms of his own educational needs. Yet, more often than 
not/ the organizers of different programs fail to work within 
a common framework derived from the assessment oJ total 
educational needs* 

There have been/ however/ attempts to override such frag- 
mentation of effort. Kenya's Adult Education Board/ as noted 
above/ is a mechanism of coordination and provides a common 
framework of policies and strategies for nonformal education/ 
though at present coordination is hampered by the fact that 
activitied defined as "youth programs" such as Village Poly- 
technics are outside the Board's jurisdictiong 

In India the ministries of agriculture/ education/ and 
information are cooperating at the national/ state/ and district 
levels to conduct a coordinated young farmer training program 
with several educational components — functional literacy/ 
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residential and extension training in agriculture, and radio 
broadcasts. 

C. - Kesource Problems 

The magnitude of resources allocated to nonformal educati 
is difficult to assess because data for expenditure and other 
types of resources devoted to nonformal education are simply 
not obtainable without undertaking detailed investigation of 
all nonformal programs country-by-country c On tlie basis of 
ICEU's research and field observations on nonformal education 

mainly by noting the scale and cnaracter of the principal 
programs of nonformal education, by looking at the formal 
education budget, and by spotchecking urban and rural 
educational activities in a sample of developing nations — 
the following generalizations can be made: 

— The public resources allocated to nonformal education 
meager compared to those for formal education. And they 
are especially meager for programs in rural areas, where 
tney are devoted largely to programs for adults and for 
young people who are still attending school. Programs 
to meet the needs of the out-of -schoolers — who con- 
stitute the great majority of young people — are 

very scarce. 

— Potential rsai^.-rcos for nonformal education in rural 
areas are sxjbstantially underutilized or untapped. 
Among these are various physical facilities and equip- 
ment that coald be used in spare hours; the expertise 
of local master craftsmen, progressive farmers, entre- 
preneurs, and government specialists posted in rural 
communities which could be harnessed for part-time 
instructional programs; and educated but undermployed 
adolescents and young adults who could share their 
general education witii others. 

External assistance agencies have tended to reinforce 
tne lopsided pattern of educational resource allocations 
of national governments, and assistance for nonformal 
education has gone disproportionately to urban areas. 
Also external assistance has generally been on a pilot 
scale with relatively short periods of assured support, 
leaving in doubt the long-term continuity euid expansion 
of such projects. 

Tne allocation of educational resources to take advantage 
of the potentialities of nonformal education will have to 
follow tlie adoption of a broader concept of education and new 
educational development strategies that recognize the 
appropKiate role of nonformal education, meanwhile, nonformal 
programs in different countries are demonstrating how limited 
educatioual resources can be stretched to go a little further 
^nd how some unconventional sources can be tapped. 
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Wonformal programs generally do without separate physical 
facilities of their own. A mobile trade training program in 
Thailand and Vocational Improvement Centers in Uortnern Nigeria 
offering mechanical and trade courses to urban and rural youths 
use borrowed buildings tiiat have other regular use. h nation- 
wide radio network^ comuiaed v;ith weekly newspapers, low-cont 
high-volume textbooks and readers ^ and corresi>Oiideace wrings 
to thousands of Colombians campesinos educational opportunities 
that would be proaibitively costly to offer otherwise. Voluntee: 
are extensively used in nonformal programs such as the Office of 
Rural Development program in South Korea # literacy corps in Iran, 
Sarvodaya rural self-*help movement in Ceylon^ and Colombia's 
ACPO. ACPO ixicidentally, derives a large part of its operating 
costs frora its own revenues. A rural agricultural and vocational 
training project in Diyagala Boy's Town near Colombo is almost 
entirely Si^lf-f inancing. A large share of costs for the 
Comprehensive Youth Education Program in East Java's Jorabang 
uistrict is generated from its o\m activities. 

D. ""roblams of knowledge y techniques .■ and capabilities. 

One consequence of the failure to recog^iize the role of 
nonformal education in a compreneasive educational strategy 
and which is nov; a serious impediment to attempts to remedy 
the situation is absence of a body of knov/ledge about nonformal 
education. The sub3ect of pedagogy and more recently tha 
systematic efforts to develop and accuivvalate knowledge in 
educational planning have been evolved largely in tne context 
of formal education. As a result ther^ is little in the 
literature aDout the underlying assumptions and principles of 
nonformal education^ techniques of planning nonformal programs ^ 
building ana appiaising alternative models of such programs. 
And there is a dearth of systematic researcn and academic 
efforts to generate tiiis knowledge. There is also no forum 
or means for collecting^ disseminating ^ and e>;changing useful 
experiences and information on nonformal education on an 
international^ or even inter-regional basis. There are^ for 
example / few specific guiaes on methods of taking inventory ^ 
building strategies^ designing and redesinging projects and 
programs r and evaluating existing programs. The most serious 
consequence of this situation is the scarcity of planners and 
managers of nonformal education programs ^ and the absolute 
lack of tnu laeans to recruit and develop these personnel - 

On the other hand, activities by the countries mentioned 
aoove are helping to build a body of knowledge and developing 
personnel capabilities. A significant amount of cross-country 
transfer in concepts and principles has taken place in respect 
to the integrated rural development projects. International 
and bilateral agencies are helping by sponsoring and supporting 
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studies such as the ones bv ICED.-^^ 



asse«,f InH conferences have been snonsored recently to 

-h^!f in^? S ^'^mtT^i^i;^''^^"^^^ ^'^'^ 0" nonformal education. 

tLo Ji" tlNICE^-snonsored conference on Vent African nations 
c2nts aid ^r^li.^'l educational strategy for children, adoles- 
tlon for vnn??! i \Unes co-sponsored conference on nonformal educa- 
rlTrSl ^ ^-^ Or<?:nnl:^atlon of American States 

T?e educntlon In Buenos Aires, all in 1972. 

held Develonment Alvlsorv Groun of the Aola Society 

nnn^.Lfr ! of international seminars on the nrosnects of 
l?emT^ thP 2? ^^P^''^' Nonformal education was a major agenda 

in ":ari972.15 Conference of the heads of aid agenclee held 

E . Re3r>onsibil lt_je3^ f Internati onal Agencies 

Organizations in the U.M. family ,'»nd bilateral n.-mcles hnve 
been in the vanj^uard of snonsorinp-. nonformal educrtion prograino in 
the develODinfr countries. But even when they have assisted non- 
formai education; thev h.-vo operated with speci-aiizod biases' Roncr- 
il^l ^ .Jui^lsdictional limits and protocols of relatlon- 

ohlp with a counternart natlon-.l minis trv. The Inck of a comprohen- 
o V€ strategy and a broad concept for education in national govern- 
ments has been reflected in the operation, of the International 
agencies, i hey have been unable to take an interdisciplinary view 

K;/f^fc°^1':"^ problem in a region and have generally failed to 
eotablish the linkages between the, educational nrop:ram and other 
development activities in the area. 

Of lato, attention of international and bilateral agencies has 
gradually drifted tov/ards the POtontialitJ of nonformal oducitlon. 
ihey have become Increasinc^lv auare of the limltationa of the 
narrow pro.1-ct-by-pro.Jsct aporo-ch to dovolonmont Td have hci-n 
searching for ways of breakinn; the Jurisdictional and departmental 
barriers within th-- a.'tcnclcs themsolvos and- 1n national govornmonts. 

The Intorn'-^tional Commission on Development of Education 
(known as the Paure Coraii ssion) established by UNESCO hns called for 
life-long education to be accepted as the "master concent for 
educational policies in the years to come for both developed and 
developing countries.". It has also urged th-^t "artificial or out- 
moded barriers between different educational disciplines, courses 
and aovels, and between formal and nonformal 
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studios of nonformal education bv ICED are funded bv the 
Intomatlonil ?.ank for Reconstruction and Devolonmont , United ^Jatlo^ 
Chllaren's Fund nnd tho Ford Foundation. The Afr Ican-A^i.ricpn 
Institute, supported bv US AID funds, h?>s nroducrd a useful survey 
titled N;3nfgiM)nl^E^uca^^^ In African Dc'vcl onm -^nt (bv Jam.vs R. ' 
Shc-ifi^ld and Victor P. Dl;-;jomaoh, New Yor'', r'To"ln-.titute , 1^72). 

^^Edu^ atlon -^nd Develop ment ReconsJ.H^rpri , 2 volumes, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and tho Ford Foundation, New York, May 1972. 
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education snould be abolishad. "^^ 

UtllCEF, in a recent policy shift, has decided to concentrate 
its attention to the educational neeas of young people "-.Aiere 
there are the greatest deficiencies in basic or minimum standards 
of education" tiirough nonfomal educational programs, 

Host of the loans processed by Education Projects Department 
of tae World Bank so far have been for formal education. But 
the Bank anticipates "significant expansion" 18 of its activities 
in tiie field of nonfonnal education for out-of -school children 
and youth and adults over the next few years. 

ILO is paying mor>i attention to designing new rural 
programs and PAO is expanding its programs for rural youths. 
Similar changes are also becoming noticeable among the 
bilateral agencies. 



^^Th^i International CoftBUiasion on the Development of 
Education, o£. cit. , pp. 182 and 139. 

^^UWICEF, "Education — Reorientation of UWICEF Policy," 
25 August, 1972, p. 3. 

18 IBRD, Education Sector Working Papor , p. 20, 
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III. FUTUPX PROSPECTS 



If the premises in section I are accepted and th** 
^^??oni?^ described in section I? a?e pursued £y 

?o^iS^2i governments and international agencies the oJo- 

?h«J been argued in the preceding n.nges 

S '^^'i^^ °f the develoninq 4orld cannot 

«f ^- e''r>f«f«'3 or oven refomed formal sv5:tein. 
iJ^^^..^^'' ? proliferation of nonformal nroarams remedy 
^nmMnJ??^ i?"""-^ ^^^^ def icienceis . Hathar, a new 
combination of means, methods and resources is called for 
m proportion to the magnitude of the educational task. 

nnnfn^^'^fr*®!? significance of the current attention to 
il^l^ l ®'^"^^Ji?n probably lies in the fact that this will 
vakP a hrn«Sf^^^^5°f? °^ education, hrinqinq in its 

a^Lvin^ o5 2? of the rancTC of options regarding ways of 
achieving educational objectives, in fact, in the context 
AL^nn?^^^^?''^-T? ^earning svstem the dichotomy of formal 
^nvSn?!«r? K neani.igless except as arbitrary and 

convenient labels. In such a sv-teo, existing formal 
^n??? L!^i^i-^''?"f "formal" and a large share of the 

Lf. «S 1^^"*,^ ^"""^ ^ country x;ill be borne bv ^rhat 

are now nonfon>ial programs. 'lajor features of the neir 
learninci system - in contrast to the present narrowlv 
conceived educatio-ial svstem ~ are outlined belo^'. 

^^Ider distrib ution of education and structural 
flexibility 

Education will >>g distributed on a wider scale bv 
being spread over time, space, aae crroups, and administra- 
tive sponsorships. 

For example, the Adult 'Education Division of th'=i 
rUnistry of Education in Thailand operates a program by which 
youths who have completed only four years of nrimary educa- 
tion and have not proceeded to, or drooned out from the 
next level can accuire the equivalence of seventh anr"" tenth 
grade certificates by attending part-time after-hour courses 
of 18-month duration. The rates of failure and drop-out 
m these courses are renortcd to be sliahtly less than the 
rates m three-year courses in the regular daytimr nroaram. 
-ho same division runs a one-year literac*' course vrhich 
Offers to adults the equivalent of a four-year curriculum 
for the primary school children, noth of these programs 
have not only cut the duration of the courses substantially, 
but also made educational opnortunities available to those' 
who otherwise would be without education. 
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In upper Volta, v;here formal prinary education has 
not been available to nost of th^ rural population, a three- 
year basic rural educTational rrogran for vouthr: between 
14 to 13 years has beon in operation since 1961. In the 
better-managed of these rural education centers ^ the younq 
people have not only learned the essentials of v;hat is 
taught in the regular pr5w?nary schools^ but <^lso arcmired 
enough agricultural knov/ledge to earn a living in o 
rural community — all of this at an overall cort less 
than that of the regular prinary school. 

T^e are all a\;are of many technological developments 
that can free loarning. from the constraints of snace^ 
make it avcilable x?herever it is convenient for tho learner, 
and permit him to proceccT at his o\m pace. This flexi- 
bility also can bring learning v;ithin the reach of manv 
v;ho cannot talie advantage of tho formal schools. 



B . Freedom of education from lock-y^teps of levels 
and qraiSo s 

rducation vill be freed from the lock-steps of graded 
stages that forc^ each stage to lead inevital-lv to the 
next stage. 

Formal education has become a self -justifying anC^ 
self-fulfilling exercise with tho final examination and 
the requirements of promotion to the next staae doninating 
the content and method of the program. It ir, hov/ever^ 
not inconceivable that entrance to second and third levels 
of education will not necessarily renuire nrodetermined 
formal qualifications as prerequisites. 

Second chance" programs are in existence in a nunher 
of countries. Thailand of fern a second chance to reenter 
the formal svsten at a hirrhor level after acauirinrf 
qualifications outside the regular schools. The Peonie's 
Republic of China encourages people from rural and vrorking 
class background r many v;ith ^loficient for^rial gualif ications, 
to enter higher education institutions, ^^here r.peci^l 
preparatory courses and individualized attention at the 
initial phaoe of the program are offered. 

Pinallv^ parallel nroara'^.s outside formal *5choolr such 
as the UniVi^rsity of the '^ir in Pritain, correspondencfe 
courses^ and credits grantcv^. for on-the-job ex-^erience, 
can alloir motivated learners to accruire tbe .-?auivalence of 
formal higher f-ualif ications in a variety of -My.s. 
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rniarcrement of educational resources 

Educational resources and means will be multiolied by 
turning the "hole ccnununity and its institutions into 
vehicles of learning. 

In the Jombang district of East Java, for example, - 
an imaginative district administrator has found v^aya of 
utilizing for tha comprehensive youth education nrogran 
of the district the departnents of health, agriculture, 
cooperatives, fishery and the district administrative staff 
in addition to the local Boy Scout organization (the Pramuka) , 
primary and secondary schools, the teacher training centerT" 
and the community development organization. The program — 
designed largely for out-of-schooi youths rith the diverse 
objectives of leadership training, agricultural and voca- 
tional skill devclopnent, training young settlers for 
North Borneo settlements, and educating girls for better 
home and family — has also dravrn upon the voluntary service 
and in-kind contribution frcn community members and has 
Tiet a part of its costs hy accuxaulating a revolving funi 
and running a number of small cooperative enterprises. 

Possibilities of communication technclorry for stretching 
educational resources and v;idening the reach of education 
have hardly been exploited so far in the develoning countries. 
We have noted the creative use of a combination of mass media 
in Colombia for expanding nonformal educational oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence courses in several ^ast African 
countries offer a relatively low-cost alternative means for 
acquiring a variety of educational qualifications. 19 
Television has been used in a number of countries, notably 
Ivory Coast and Costa Rica, as a potentially lotrer cost 
alternative to traditional teaching. 



D. Shared re sponsibilities for occupational prepar ation 

Preoaration for specific occupations will largely take 
place outside schools trith rosponslhilitics borne largely 
by the employing agencies, freeinci schools to concentrate on 
the tools of learning and preparinw learners for takincr 
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advantage of various out -of -school and on-the-job learninq 
opportunities . 

Forma] schools have proved to bo remarlably unadaptable 
to the needs of occupation;? 1 trainina. Continuous channes in 
production techniques structure of tha econonv, pattern of 
emplo^Tuent and system of incentives — narticulariy in a 
developing aconony ~ make it an imnossibln task for formal 
schools to keen up with the training specifications for 
jobs. 

On the other hand, fomal schools are better equipped 
to build the bane of general education for young learners 
allox/ing then to achieve .optlr.um nobility in employment as 
v;ell as out*of-school specialized occupational trainina 
opportunities . 

Jc-tpan, for instance, despite its advanced general and 
technical education facilities, has a highly organized and 
extensive systen of technical and vocational training 
supported by commerce and industry. Under vocational train- 
ing prograr.1^ authorized by the • ministry of Labor, business 
enterprises share vrith the government resnonsibilities for 
407 training centers with over 100,000 trainees. In addition, 
the large firins have training programs of their ov;n to 
provide initic\l training for new employees, ungradinq an^'^ 
retraining of skillet! t workers, 3uporvi55ory trainina and 
managenent develornyant courses. 20" 



E. Local variations and adaptability 

The orgariJsed learning system enbracing a wide variety 
of fomal and nonfornal programs vith diverse obj retires vill 
be characterized by great fiexi^^ility in order to adapt to the 
changing educational needs over tine and for different 
localities. 

Attenpts to inpose nationv/ide uniformity of curriculum, 
methods, teaching qualifications, and standard?^ such as those 
that cxi3t to^'ny in many educational syste^ns vrill defeat the 
very purpoc^? of a broadly conceiv^c^ learning systen. 



International Comnission on the nnvelo»>nent of 
Education, o^^ . cj.t . p. 1?9. 



The idea of a cmprehensive learninct system organized 
at a local level as a local responsibility finds expression 
in the educational functions of the Chinese co^rnnune- 

The ccnwune, as an administrative and geographical unit 
for nocial and economic develonment ^ is responsible 
for basic e»-2ucation of the commune population. This 
responsibility is dischnrged through a variety of 
institutions and facilities providing essentially 
the entire population of opportunity for sone form of 
useful educcition. Three basic categoreis can be . . 
discerned in the wide range of educational programs 
offered in a commune: prl^nary level education for 
children and its counterpart for illiteratie and semi- 
literate adults, aime^l at basic literacy; middle-level 
specialized education combining specific trainincr, 
production vroxk and applied research to solve specific 
local problems; and various kinds of in-service 
training in "red and expert universities" and spare- 
time educational facilities, aimed nt developing a 
cadre of rural leadership to guide and participate 
in party and commune activities. 21 

In societies without a comparable ideological motiva- 
tion and the absence of a large revolutionary cadre, 
it is difficult to imagine a commune structure pervading all 
important aspects of community life. Yet in such societies 
the role of the national or regional government can be of 
taking "enabling" measures for communities an^^ districts 
to put together the means and ends of their ovm educational 
programs instead of just • inspecting** and oolicing the 
implementation of a program imposed upon the communities 
from above. 

The prospects foreseen above for the emergence of a 
comprehensive learning system with a prominent role of 
nonformal education will not automatically become a reality. 
The examples of nonformal programs cited in this paper, 
though indicative of the future possibilities, are by no 
means free ttcm many operational difficulties and even 
conceptual unclarity - and their overall impacts in the 
res:oective countries are still insignificant. It will take 
a sustained and concerted effort by nations and international 
agencies - arising out of a sense of educational crisis nov/ 
commonly shar^^d, before the impacts of the new visions of 
education are felt in any significant manner in these nations. 
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